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AMERICANS ABROAD 



BY FRANCIS G. PEABODY 



Jefferson, writing to Monroe from Paris in 1785 concerning 
his impressions of Europe, indulged himself in the following 
forcible language: "My God! How little do my countrymen 
know what precious blessings they are in possession of, and 
which no other people on earth enjoy! I confess I had no idea 
of it myself. While we shall see multiplied instances of Euro- 
peans going to live in America, I will venture to say no man now 
living will ever see an instance of an American removing to 
settle in Europe and continuing there." History has provided 
an instructive commentary on this confident anticipation. 
The migration of Europeans to America has proceeded at a 
pace beyond all that Jefferson could have dreamed, while, on 
the other hand, a great counter-migration of Americans to 
Europe has contradicted his prophecy. Much of this counter- 
migration, it is true, has occurred through the temporary resort 
of Americans to Europe for work or for play; and this utiliza- 
tion of Europe as a laboratory or as a playground covdd give no 
serious offense to the great American. There has been, however, 
another form of counter-migration which would unquestionably 
excite his reproof, if not his profanity. It is composed of that 
large number of Americans who without definite vocation have 
permanently resided abroad. Public attention has been occa- 
sionally directed to a few such instances where the alienation 
of a great fortune or the marriage with a foreign title has pro- 
vided an entertaining topic of gossip or scandal, but the dimen- 
sions of this drift of Americans to Europe has never been realized 
until the events of the last few months disclosed them. Now, 
in a sudden panic, from every corner of the continent, like 
passengers escaping from a burning ship, there has emerged an 
astonishing multitude of American refugees, whose quiet 
residence in the choicest spots of Europe has become untenable, 
and who have fled at any cost from threatening disaster to 
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their own more fortunate land. Many of these panic-stricken 
home-seekers, it must be further admitted, had good reasons 
for their residence abroad. They were scholars exploring li- 
braries; artists studying masters; students learning languages; 
business men establishing enterprises or agencies; families 
educating children; or invalids seeking sunshine. Northern 
Europe is a great American finishing-school, and Southern 
Europe a favorite sanitarium. To enrich experience by the 
resources of European culture is a great gain, both for personal 
happiness and for American civilization. But in addition to 
this justified migration there remains a contingent of Americans, 
whose numbers had never been suspected until the flight from 
war disclosed them, who have lived in Europe simply because it 
was easier, cheaper, and more congenial than to live in America. 
The income-tax collectors are already on the trail of these 
hitherto undiscovered and non-contributory citizens. Their 
taste was offended by the crudeness of America; they enjoyed 
the music, art, theaters, and scenery of Europe; they got more 
for their money than at home and were free from many re- 
sponsibilities and obligations, and so, even though they might 
talk of going home next year, they have found themselves 
practically Europeanized, and have settled down according to 
their taste or means, in hotels or pensions, villas or castles, city 
or country, north or south, in the comfortable enjoyment of 
nature, art, or play. 

There are unquestionable advantages in this irresponsible 
and unattached way of residence. It avoids many expenses 
of hospitality or public spirit; it is easy-going, luxurious, and 
leisurely; and it has the companionship of similar migrants 
from various countries who are occupied in the same task of 
converting life into play. If it happen that one of these nomadic 
pleasure-seekers feels a twinge of conscience and tries the 
experiment of a winter at home, he is likely to find his touch with 
America lost, and to turn back with a sense of relief from the 
crude commercialism of the West to a world where tranquillity 
and idealism survive. Yet, on the other hand, this Europeaniz- 
ing of Americans has serious disadvantages which the present 
rush for home brings into light; and it is a good time to enumer- 
ate some of the lessons which such a crisis has to teach. 

In the first place, it has been discovered by many Ameri- 
cans abroad that, however comfortable they may have been, 
they are still aliens. They have thought themselves much at 
home; their lavish use of money has been welcomed; courtesy 
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has been abundant; and they have had some acquaintance with 
agreeable people of various nationalities, who for good reason or 
bad shared this exile from home. Suddenly they find that they 
do not belong where they sire, and are not wanted there, and 
that the quicker they get away the better the native population 
will be pleased. It turns out that they have been simply look- 
ers-on at a world which they could not really share. The 
American colony has been tolerated as a source of profit, but 
there was always a silent protest against the manners, intrusive- 
ness, and extravagance of these noisy barbarians, and, now that 
a crisis comes, their room is better than their company. What 
a position is this for a self-respecting American! Yet this is 
precisely what he should have expected when he deliberately 
made himself an alien; and an event like the present war simply 
tears away the curtain of polite convention and exhibits this 
foreign resident as an unwelcome or suspected stranger. The 
one thing to be desired in such a case is a country to which one 
really belongs. One has learned by sad experience what it 
means to be a man without a country. 

A second lesson may be derived from what has seemed to 
many Americans abroad the chief attractiveness of their resi- 
dence. They had exchanged the promiscuous, undetermined, 
and fluid civilization of the United States for a world that 
seemed happily fixed, finished, and complete. That was one of 
the charms of Europe. Everything was settled and orderly. 
Social standing, eligibility, and rank were unquestioned. Art, 
architecture, and music had their traditions and standards. 
There was a historical background to every institution. Gov- 
ernment, custom, and law had created a finished picture which 
one had but to appreciate and enjoy. How crude and ugly by 
contrast seemed the incompleteness of American democracy; 
how insecure its dependence on the shifting decisions of the 
popular will! Yet now, of a sudden, this stability of Europe 
gives way as though built on a quicksand; and the Americans 
who had abandoned their restless and casual civilization flee to 
it as to a world built on a rock. It is as though they had been 
villagers on the slopes of Vesuvius and a terrific eruption drove 
them headlong to the sea and across the ocean to a firmer, 
even if a less smiling, land. The very qualities in American life 
which had repelled them — its lack of social classifications, its 
nobility, its unripeness — are now seen to be the signs of its 
strength and health. It was the strain to keep things fixed 
which made the volcano of war so terrible. Everything had 
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seemed as sunny as an Italian landscape, but the hidden con- 
vulsions were all the more shattering because the surface of life 
was so firm. And meantime these lovers of stability had missed 
the happiness of sharing in the only social stability which is 
safe — the security of motion, the health of growth, or what a 
great teacher has called the glory of the imperfect. The civili- 
zation they had thought safe from disaster seemed crumbling 
about them, and the civilization they had abandoned because 
of its incompleteness seemed the only kind of social order which 
was likely to survive. 

A further lesson may be drawn from the observations now 
forced on an American abroad of governmental systems in 
Europe. The casual, accidental, and ineffective methods of 
American democracy have driven many people of taste and 
breeding to the orderliness, dignity, and predetermined course 
of European politics. American cities have seemed a mere field 
for loot; European cities a miracle of effective administration. 
When William James, on a return from Europe, was asked what 
was his chief impression of American life, he answered, "The 
waste paper in the streets." It was his symbol of the disorder- 
ly, reckless, unthrifty individualism of American fife. What a 
comfort it has often been to find oneself in a country of strong 
government, where one is neither to be robbed by politicians nor 
to be offended by dirt! What America needs, one has felt, is 
the discipline of its citizenship, a central authority to keep its 
civilization straight and strong. Then, with an awful surprise, 
it turns out that a strong government is no guarantee against 
the most terrible of social catastrophes; that neither Czar 
nor Kaiser nor King can check the epidemic of militarism; that 
the very orderliness, precision, and discipline which seemed the 
safeguards of peace may be applied with equal efficiency to 
bloodshed; and that, meantime, a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, with all its crudity and 
imperfection, is, after all, the most trustworthy agent of national 
stability, and in the present crisis may be the most effective 
instrument for securing the peace of the world. What a sense 
of humiliation many a refugee must have felt as he fled from a 
political environment where palaces and guard-mountings, 
bands and reviews, seemed the symbols of security, to the 
unappreciated blessings of the less picturesque world of Amer- 
ican democracy, where government rests on the consent of 
the governed, and where the shows of militarism do not obscure 

the majesty of political freedom! 
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Finally, among the lessons of this tragic time there is forced 
upon one's attention the nature and function of religion as a 
factor in modern life. All the European nations now plunged 
in war, except Turkey, are by title Christian nations, and a great 
religious tradition has dominated their architecture, art, cus- 
toms, and law. The American abroad is profoundly impressed 
by the dignity and splendor which European religion assumes. 
An established Church seems to share the permanence of an 
established State. The magnificence of European cathedrals 
makes a fitting frame for the pageant of European politics. 
How ephemeral and impertinent seem by contrast the petty 
denominations and mushroom sects and clapboard meeting- 
houses of American Christianity! How reassuring it is to live 
where religion has deep roots and expanding branches, so that 
the Church becomes a great tree under which a nation may 
rest! Then, in an instant, this umbrageous beauty of an 
external, governmental, and superimposed religion crashes to 
the ground like a tree smitten by a tornado, and at its heart 
there is laid bare an interior rottenness and decay. Never was 
there such a disclosure of spiritual impotency as institutional 
Christianity has been condemned to reveal. The pomp of 
ritual, the pride of hierarchies, the immemorial traditions, which 
to many Americans abroad have made religion seem so sub- 
stantial and permanent, suddenly prove themselves incapable of 
providing the most elementary support for national duty or 
international brotherhood. It may not unreasonably be be- 
lieved that Christianity conceived as a form of government, an 
external organization, a State within a State, regulating a nation 
from above, can never again command the loyalty of thoughtful 
men. When, however, one turns from this colossal breakdown 
of institutional Christianity to the religious traditions of Amer- 
ican life he finds no such evidence of a collapse of faith. On the 
contrary, the very flexibility and freedom of religion in America, 
its complete detachment from governmental theories and 
political organizations, the spiritual individualism which has 
seemed so elementary and unorganized, turn out to be signs of 
reality, vitality> and power. Religion in the United States, 
with all its crudities and defects, is at least not set apart from 
life, like a medieval cloister where, as one enters, he leaves the 
world behind. It is, on the contrary, life itself, interpreted 
and sustained by faith and hope and love. "All things are 
yours," said the Christian apostle. The field Jesus himself 
said "is the world." The hold of religion on the unsophisti- 
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cated nature of the American people is not through its charm 
or its age or its authority, but through its efficiency, its practi- 
cability, its applicability to life just as it is. In the glamour 
of European residence one may easily forget what religion is 
for, and may fancy that it is something to be admired as a 
spectacle rather than something to be used as an instrument. 
One may be satisfied to be a looker-on at religious forms, and 
may mistake symbols for realities. Now, in the precipitate 
home-coming of these tragic days, what a relief it is to recall 
that in America religion is not primarily an institution, but an 
experience; not a form of government, but a way of life! 

There are many aspects of American civilization which may 
offend the taste of one who has settled in Europe, many rough 
edges of coarse commercialism, but when a supreme test of 
national character occurs like that which is now, like a great 
wind, sifting the chaff of civilization from its wheat, one is likely 
to rediscover the worth of a country where life is still fluid, and 
diplomacy still straightforward, and religion still personal, and 
may without irreverence repeat the words of Jefferson: "My 
God! How little do my countrymen know what precious bless- 
ings they are in possession of, and which no other people on 
earth enjoy." 

Francis G. Peabody. 



